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patriotism none who has had the privilege of their ac-
quaintance can for a moment doubt. But sentiments of
a less lofty nature are apt to get themselves mixed up
even in the bosoms of the purest patriots. The King
and his antagonist, though they had co-operated loyally
in the aggrandizement of their country, never were very
sympathetic to one another. Apart from the memories
of old feuds which still rankled, they both laboured under
a very human weakness; which had been accentuated
by their respective successes. The fumes of popularity
had entered both heads; and it might be said of these
great men (I hope they will pardon the comparison) as of
Caesar and Pompey, the one could not brook a superior,
and the other was impatient of an equal.

Until this grave issue arose, they shared evenly the
homage of their compatriots : if Greece was proud of M.
Veiraelos as of another Pericles, she was not less proud of
King Constantine as of another Basil Boulgaroktonos.
But now that they had fallen apart, which of the two was
Greece really disposed to follow ? M. Venizelos and the
Allies maintained that the nation was spoiling for a fight,
and if it could express its will, it would vote for M. Veni-
zelos and his policy. The King absolutely denied that
such was the case, and offered to put the matter to the
test of new Elections (November 12). But M. Venizelos
objected that the Elections would not be a fair test: all
his supporters were detained voteless under arms, and the
only votes cast would be those of the older and more
timid men. Therefore he and his followers abstained
from the polls.

The new Chamber, which assembled on January 24,
19x6, contained no Venizelists, and the Skouloudis Cabi-
inet continued in power. But that did not suit the
Allies. If the King was left unmolested, what became of